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Note to contributors 


The Textile Museum Journal is devoted to the 
presentation of scholarship concerning the 
cultural, technical, historical, and aesthetic 
significance of textiles. The Journal is interna- 
tional in scope with emphasis on textile tradi- 
tions represented in The Textile Museum 
collection, which is drawn from Near Eastern, 
Asian, African, and indigenous American 
cultures. 


Authors are invited to submit manuscripts 
based on original research of a documentary, 
analytical, or interpretive nature. Articles 
should be both scholarly and accessible to a 
broad readership. 


For further information, write to Editor, NW. 
The Textile Museum Journal, 2320S Street, NYY, 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 
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the understanding of mankind s creative 
achievements in the textile arts. As a muses 
it is committed to its role as a center of excel- 
lence in the scholarly research, conse e ve 
interpretation, and exhibition of textiles, wit 
articular concern for the artistic, technical, 
and cultural significance of its collections. 
This mission is pursued through development 
and maintenance of collections, records, anda 
library, as well as through scholarly research, 
exhibitions, publications, and educational 
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Provincial Inca 
Tunics of the 
South Coast 
of Peru 


Ann Pollard Rowe 


@ ince the Incas originated in the high- 
WDlands around Cuzco in what is now 
southern Peru, their textiles form a tradi- 
tion contrasting with that of the coast. This 
contrast is most easily visible in men’s 
tunics, which appear to have been the 
most important type of decorated textile, 
certainly for the Incas, and to a consider- 
able extent also for the various coastal 
groups. These tunics have also fortunately 
survived in sufficient quantity for fruitful 
analysis. Their significance and survival 
are not coincidental, since men’s tunics 
were part of the taxation and redistribu- 
tion system of the Inca empire.' 

The Incas collected taxes in labor, and 
weaving was one of the types of labor in 
this system. There were male weaving spe- 
cialists who wove garments as a tax, and 
wives of provincial officials also made a 
set of garments to be sent to Cuzco every 
year. In addition, those women chosen for 
religious service wove garments for 
sacrifices and for the ruler. Such garments 
could be worn only by persons who had 
received them from the Inca ruler as gifts 
and such gifts were not uncommon. They 
were given as a reward for service to the 
ruler in war or administration, to some of 
the people whom the Incas had resettled 
far from their homeland, and to nobles 
during the three times per year that they 
were required to present the materials col- 
lected as taxes in Cuzco. 

One of the most obvious features dis- 
tinguishing Inca men’s tunics from those 
of the coast is that the Inca ones are longer 


than they are wide (see figs. 1-3), about 
knee length, while coastal tunics are usu- 
ally short, about waist length, and were 
worn with a decorative loincloth. 

In addition, Inca tunic designs tend to 
be somewhat standardized and are thus 
also easily recognizable.? The most com- 
monly found patterns are shown in figures 
1-3. Their bold geometry contrasts with 
the generally smaller-scale coastal patterns 
which are often based on bird and animal 
forms. In addition, the overall design of 
the tunics is organized differently. For 
example, a stepped triangular area around 
the neck slit, as in figure 1, is a common 
Inca feature.? Because of the relatively long 
proportions of Inca tunics, a change in pat- 
terning part way down, as in figure 2, or 
the use of a decorative band at about waist 
level, as in figure 3, are characteristically 
Inca rather than coastal design schemes. 
Coastal tunics of native styles tend to have 
decorative bands on the lower edges 
instead. 

Certain technical features are also of 
great importance in distinguishing Inca 
from coastal tunics. Analyzing technical 
details is the most reliable way to distin- 
guish different weaving traditions since 
unlike individual designs such features are 
common to all examples and are also less 
easily copied than designs. For example, 
Inca tunics are constructed with the warp 
direction placed horizontally as the tunic 
is worn, while coastal tunics are worn with 
the warp direction vertical. Moreover, the 
highland tapestry tradition exemplified in 
Inca tapestry was to use interlocked joins, 
a high thread count, and careful finishing 
of weft ends on both sides of the fabric so 
that the cloth is double-faced. In contrast, 
the central and north coast textile styles 
used slit tapestry weave and the style of 
the Ica valley on the south coast used 
interlocked tapestry that has many loose 
and floating weft ends on the back and so 
is not reversible. Tapestry from all parts of 
the coast also generally has lower thread 
counts than Inca tapestry. Inca tapestry 
warp yarns are commonly 3-plied S or 
replied Z, in contrast to those of the coast 
which on the central and south coasts are 
usually 2-plied S and on the north coast 
are 2- or 3-plied Z. Inca tunics also often 
have a specific style of seaming and 
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A Recuay Style 
Painted Textile 


Nancy K. Porter 


he exquisite textiles of ancient Peru 

have been deservedly praised and doc- 
umented by archaeologists, museum per- 
sonnel, and contemporary weavers for 
over a century. Representing a time span 
that exceeds 4500 years, these textiles 
exhibit an amazing aesthetic and technical 
range. Frequently, elaborate designs were 
woven into the cloth as it was made. 
Simpler weaves were often embroidered, 
fringed or otherwise enhanced. In the past, 
scholarship has focused primarily on these 
structurally patterned textiles. Painted cot- 
ton plain weave textiles, by contrast, have 
received scant attention. They often lack 
the wide range of colors and interesting 
woven structures that stimulate research 
and provide for compelling and educa- 
tional exhibits. They are nonetheless 
valuable for their painted designs, inde- 
pendent of any weaver’s skill, as art his- 
torical material from a cultural tradition 
without a known writing system. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: 
first, to attract attention to these pre- 
Hispanic painted cotton textiles, long an 
undervalued source of archaeological and 
art historical information; second, to 
describe and illustrate a relationship 
between two unprovenienced and geo- 
graphically separated fragments that can 
reasonably be assigned to the Recuay style. 


Background 


Peruvian textiles have been found along 
much of the usually rainless desert coast 
of Peru, an environment ideally suited for 
preservation. Archaeologically excavated 
textiles are sometimes found intact, but 
more often cloth is recovered in damaged 
and fragmented condition. With proper 


handling the pieces may remain together, 
eventually to be deposited in a museum or 
research facility for study and conserva- 
tion. If a sufficient number of fragments 
are salvaged and brought together, and in 
cases where all or parts of the four 
selvedges may be re-united, it is possible 
to determine original size and shape and 
to make deductions about intended func- 
tion of the cloth and its cultural 
significance. 

Unfortunately, ancient Peruvian tex- 
tiles found by looters constitute the greater 
number of textiles available in museums, 
galleries and study collections. In earlier 
decades, only more complete and spectac- 
ular examples were kept or salvaged. 
Smaller fragments and especially painted 
cloths were often burned merely to keep 
looters warm. Others were left scattered 
on the sand, exposed to the sun and wind. 
Already robbed of provenience, large 
pieces were sometimes further fragmented 
in order to increase a seller’s inventory 
and thus magnify profits. Smaller frag- 
ments have often been trimmed of rough 
and unsightly edges to make them more 
presentable.' As fragments are collected 
and passed through the hands of middle- 
men, dealers and owners, the pieces from 
a single cloth may become separated on 
their way to final deposition in widely 
scattered collections. It is possible, of 
course, to study, display and admire the 
individual fragments but, as in the case of 
the blind men and the elephant, any 
knowledge gained from this effort is 
incomplete and likely to be distorted. In 
spite of such dispersal, it is still sometimes 
possible to re-group and re-assemble geo- 
graphically separated fragments, if not in 
real time and space, at least conceptually 
on paper, thereby salvaging useful infor- 
mation.* Such is the case with the two 
fragments presented here. 


The Painted Textile Fragments 


Description 

Fragment A (fig. 1) was acquired through 
a donation to the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural History in 1986. It is a 
plain-weave cloth measuring 193 cm by 83 
cm. Both warp and weft yarns are S-spun, 
unplied cotton. The resulting cloth is fairly 
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open and relatively sheer, with warps Fig. 1 Fragment A. 193 cm 


ranging from 17 to 18 single strands per x 83 cm. Los Angeles 
centimeter and wefts ranging from 12 to 13 County Museum of 
single strands per centimeter. Paired Natural History, FA. 


2667.86-1. 


warps were employed in the 1.5 cm wide 
weft selvedges and paired wefts are pre- 
sent for 1.5 cm along the warp selvedge. 
The fragment is composed of three loom 
widths, nearly equal in size, which were 
sewn together before decorative elements 
were applied in the form of dye or paint.’ 
The two seams are sewn with strands of 
S-spun, Z-plied cotton cord. Paired warps 
are not present in the interior weft 
selvedges which have been sewn together 
to create the larger textile, indicating that 
the cloth was probably woven specifically 
to be sewn together in this manner.’ In 
addition, an S-spun, 3-ply heading cord is 
present. 

Fragment B (fig. 2) was added to the 
Peruvian holdings of The Textile Museum 
in Washington D.C. in 1962. It is also plain- 
weave cotton cloth, measuring 206 cm by 
100 cm. Examination yields the same tech- 
nical description as that given for fragment 
A except for the slightly larger size, and the 
presence of only one seam. 


Recent History 

Fragment A is not known to have been 
illustrated or mentioned in any publica- 
tion prior to this time, but is known to 
have been held by several California col- 
lectors since at least 1953. Fragment B, on 
the other hand, has been known to stu- 
dents of Peruvian textiles for over 40 
years, since it was first published in 
Buenos Aires.° Taullard’s figure caption 
suggests a Nasca provenience and states 
that the fragment had once been part of a 
collection belonging to pioneering archae- 
ologist Max Uhle, before it was deposited 
in Argentina. It appeared in an exhibit of 
ancient Peruvian textiles from The Textile 
Museum, held at the Museum of Primitive 
Art in New York in 1965, and was featured 
in the accompanying catalog.® In 1972, 
Ferdinand Anton suggested a Chavin 
influence in the notes accompanying a 
color detail in his Art of Ancient Peru.’ The 
Center for Inter-American Relations in 
New York exhibited the piece in 1973. 
Although not illustrated in the catalog, it 
was described in considerably more detail 
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Fig. 3 Reconstruction 
showing the fit of two 
fragments of painted 
Recuay textile. The 
projected measurements 
are 193 cm x 259 cm. 
Drawn by Mary Butler, 
Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural 
History. 


Fig. 2 Fragment B. 206 cm 
x 100 cm. The Textile 
Museum, 1962.30.6. 
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than in previous publications. The listing 
appeared under the heading “Early 
Intermediate Period, North Coast Peru”, 
but actual provenience was listed as 
unknown.’ Its most recent exposure was at 
The Textile Museum in 1981, in an exhibit 
specifically featuring painted textiles. 


Reconstruction 

The two painted textile fragments are indi- 
vidually impressive because they are 
large, intricately painted, and fairly well 
preserved. In both fragments, the dye or 
paint penetrates the cloth thoroughly 
enough to make a coarse outline of the 
designs visible on the reverse. This is 
somewhat unusual for painted textiles 
from the Andean area, and is perhaps a 
result of the relative sheerness of this cloth 
compared to other archaeological painted 
cloths from Peru.’ The colors are primarily 
muted shades of orange-tinted pinks, tans 
and yellows on a natural, off-white cotton 
background. It is probable that these col- 
ors are faded remnants of brighter, more 
intense original hues. 

Even a cursory examination of the 
fragments suggests they may indeed 
belong together. If photographs of the 
fragments are aligned so that the corner of 
fragment A is located at bottom left and 
the corner of fragment B is at bottom right 
of an imaginary rectangle, it becomes 
apparent that the small vertical cut at the 
upper left of fragment B will fit closely 
into a corresponding notch on fragment A 
(fig. 3). Although some slight distortion of 
each fragment has occurred as a result of 
the cleaning and mounting process, mea- 
surements of the angles and cut edges 
confirms the accuracy of this fit and align- 
ment. As the cloths are housed on oppo- 
site sides of the North American continent, 
this reassembly has so far proceeded on 
paper. The pieces can be graphically 
reunited along portions of one jagged 
edge, like two pieces of a giant jigsaw puz- 
zle. When the pieces are thus juxtaposed, 
at least parts of all four selvedges of the 
original whole are restored. Even without 
the missing portion, the textile may be 
measured in both of its dimensions, to be 
seen approximately as it was when woven 
and painted by the people who made it. 

The two fragments as rejoined appear 
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to form a cloth woven in three sections, 
sewn together along two pairs of single- 
warp selvedges, which yields a large cloth 
with four strong, paired element perimeter 
selvedges. Indeed, it appears the textile 
was intentionally woven and prepared 
much like a canvas for a painting. In this 
new view, we no longer see it as merely 
two isolated fragments of ancient painted 
cotton cloth, but as a wall hanging or larger 
mantle measuring 193 cm by 259 cm. 


Iconography and Style 

Throughout the cloth, designs and figures 
are arranged, sized and apparently dis- 
torted in order to leave as little unpainted 
area as possible. The most noticeable 
painted feature in the reassembled textile 
appears to be a series of repeated, con- 
nected, snakelike creatures with bifurcated 
heads (figs. 1 and 2). The apparently wide 
open mouths are filigreed with lips or 
flanges that fold backwards in the form of 
small profile heads. It appears that parts of 
each figure were painted in profile while 
other parts were painted as if viewed from 
above. A dual, combined or superimposed 
dorsal and profile perspective is the result. 
Additional serpentine figures emerge from 
the mouths of most of the figures. Several 
feline-like figures are present near the 
probable center of the whole, reassembled 
cloth. A border surrounds the composition 
and appears to consist of serpent-like crea- 
tures, each of which is split-headed as well 
as bicephalic. Animal forms with split 
heads and bicephalic serpentine figures 
are both very common in Andean art, but 
these creatures are distinguished by the 
additional presence of many foot-like 
attachments, which gives them a cen- 
tipede-like appearance. 

The absence of provenience presents a 
difficult problem. In earlier publications, 
although temporal and geographic origins 
from Nasca to Chavin were suggested, 
none were particularly convincing and no 
arguments were provided to support 
them. The fragments, as deposited in their 
present locations, were accompanied by 
records describing a provenience no more 
specific than Peru. Additionally, few if any 
of the technical markers useful in the cul- 
tural analysis of more complex textiles 
seem to apply here. Although plain-weave 


with unplied warp and weft is a common 
configuration in pre-Spanish Peruvian cot- 
ton textiles, the paired element selvedges 
are distinctive and have not been noted 
previously." 

In the absence of technical clues, styl- 
istic analysis may help to identify cultural 
affiliations by a comparison with other 
artifacts or objects for which such informa- 
tion is firmly established. Attempts to 
assign a stylistic identity to this cotton tex- 
tile, however, have been particularly frus- 
trating. No known coastal styles seem to 
incorporate a suggestion of bifurcated 
heads in combination with feet on serpen- 
tine bodies." Looking farther afield for 
iconographic comparisons and similarities, 
painted designs on ceramics of the Recuay 
style in North Central Peru provide the 
best comparison. 


Provenience 


Recuay Style 

Among archaeologists, there are varying 
estimates as to the duration of Recuay styl- 
istic influence in Peru. It is generally 
agreed that the style appeared by about 
200 B.C. and endured for 300-600 years. 
These dates fall comfortably into the Early 
Intermediate Period of Peruvian prehis- 
tory.’* The style, named for the modern 
town of Recuay, is most clearly evident in 
cultural remains found in sites throughout 
the Callejon de Huaylas, a high valley situ- 
ated between two Andean ranges (fig. 4). 
At an average 2950 meters above sea level, 
the valley forms the basin of the north- 
ward flowing portion of the Santa river, 
which eventually turns west and empties 
into the Pacific Ocean. The valley is within 
the direct rainfall belt and subject to con- 
siderable underground seepage." 

Recuay is best defined by a distinctive 
ceramic style, characterized by thin walled 
vessels made from white kaolin clays. 
These vessels, along with a quantity of 
equally diagnostic stone carvings, are 
found in greatest abundance in the val- 
ley.‘ Ceramic decoration consists largely 
of rather naturalistic modelled figures, 
often accompanied by painted geometric 
designs and stylized animals, executed in 
red slip and scorched organic black pig- 
ment. The most frequently painted, proba- 
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bly supernatural representations include 
serpents, condors and “Crested Animals’”® 
or “Moon Animals.”’* Motifs were applied 
using either positive or resist techniques, 
and sometimes both were used on a single 
vessel.’” 

Most of the survey and excavation by 
which the Recuay style is known was 
accomplished in the 1920s and 1940s. It 
was through these efforts that the style 
was largely defined in the highland Santa 
drainage region in comparison to variants 
recognized in adjacent coastal valleys." 

A more recently studied Recuay style 
site, Pashash, was excavated during the 
1970s." Situated on a ridge at an altitude 
of about 3,250 meters above sea level, it 
lies high above the Cabana river. The area 
is a northern extension of the intermoun- 
tain Callejon de Huaylas (fig. 4). Pashash 
currently represents the northernmost con- 
centrated expression of Recuay artistic 
style and dates mostly to the latter part of 
the Recuay sequence.” 
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Fig. 4 Map of northern 
Peru and the Callejon de 
Huaylas, (adapted from 
Reichert 1982, p. 280). 
Drawn by Mary Butler, 
Los Angeles County 
Museum of Natural 
History. 
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Fig. 5 Recuay style 
ceramic vessel from 
Pashash. Courtesy of 
Terence Grieder, 
University of Texas, 
Austin. 


Many of the Pashash ceramics exhibit 
a detailed painted decoration on white 
clay vessel chambers as well as realistic 
modeled figures. The painted decoration 
often includes centipede-like bodies with 
bifurcated heads very much like the crea- 
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tures painted on the reassembled cotton 
textile. An example (fig. 5), decorated in 
red and black on a white kaolin clay, 
shows footed, serpentine figures, with 
bifurcated, open jawed heads. Smaller, 
secondary figures emerge from the 
flanged, open mouths of the larger ones. 
A similar serpentine figure can be seen 
emanating from the head of representa- 
tions of the familiar and previously noted 
Crested Animal. In short, the figures on 
the vessel mirror all of the details pre- 
sented in more elaborately painted form 
on the cotton textile. The figures on the 
Pashash vessel, however, surround an 
additional central element, a disembodied 
head or face. Its central location suggests 
that it is of primary importance. As a large 
portion of the textile is missing, whether 
this feature was present or not in the 
painting is unknown. 


Recuay Textiles 

In the rich body of Andean textile arts, the 
incidence of surviving Recuay or Recuay- 
influenced textiles is relatively rare. With 
regard to textiles from excavated Recuay 
sites, reports specifically mention their 
unrecoverable condition or their absence.”! 
Only a handful of textiles with woven pat- 
terning have been tentatively assigned to 
this style. Other possible Recuay style 
textiles have also been identified but were 
apparently not recognized as such at the 
time of publication.” A preliminary search 
of the literature revealed only seven dis- 
tinctly separate textiles. Several of the 
fragments have been published on more 
than one occasion, and two or three 
known fragments appear to be scattered 
parts of a larger cloth. Four additional and 
distinct unpublished fragments were 
located in museum collections.” 

All of the published examples, except 
for fragments A and B, have patterns 
woven in camelid fiber. Some appear to be 
fragments from larger tapestries, others 
appear as whole or partial bands or bor- 
ders in double and even triple cloth. The 
structure and construction of a very fine 
example, and the only recognized Recuay 
style tapestry with a previously published 
technical analysis (fig. 6) is described by 
Donna Garaventa: 


discontinuous weft with weft interlock 
joins and diagonal slit joins. Warp: 2- 
ply S, white and tan. Weft: 2-ply S, red, 
rose, tans and faded green. Two webs 
joined in short section with whipping 
stitches with two strands of 2-ply 
camelid yarn. There are four smaller 
fragments, one with warp selvedge 
intact, composed of a series of single 
loops indicating single ball warping.” 


Of the known examples this tapestry 
seems to be one of the most iconographi- 
cally complex. As on the Pashash ceramic 
vessel, large disembodied faces occupy 
focal positions. Other elements radiate 
from and surround the faces. Along the 
center of the textile, where the two panels 
are joined, and near the outer weft borders, 
serpentine figures with bifurcated heads 
may be seen. Tails of Crested Animals 
emerge from their open jaws just as in the 
painted textile fragments A and B. 


Textile Provenience 

In many of the cited publications, the 
textiles here attributed to Recuay have 
been attributed to North Coast and 
Tiahuanacoid styles as well as to Chavin 
and Nasca styles. One very detailed tapes- 
try was published by Levillier in 1926 with 
a possible and reasonably well supported 
provenience of Nasca. The author, how- 
ever, points out and discusses a very 
strong resemblance to Recuay style and 
iconography.” Levillier’s comments 
appear to constitute the first published 
recognition of a Recuay textile style. 

There are apparently reasonable 
explanations to account for this confusion 
of stylistic attributions. With respect to 
attributions for southern Peru, Early 
Intermediate Period Recuay influence as 
far south as the Nasca valley is not as 
improbable a suggestion as it might ini- 
tially seem. Chavin, an Early Horizon style 
which predates Recuay, stems from the 
same general north highland area. The 


Fig. 6 Recuay style tapestry panel. 154 cm 
x 90 cm. California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco 389-2368. 
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type site, Chavin de Huantar, is situated 
nearby and directly east of Recuay, over a 
mountain pass. An influence from Chavin, 
coincidentally in the form of painted tex- 
tiles, has been thoroughly documented at 
the site of Carhua, near Paracas, on the 
South Coast of Peru.” It is quite possible 
that some of the Recuay style textiles were 
indeed recovered on the South Coast as 
well. For the present, a series of unan- 
swered questions remains. What is the 
nature of the cultural mechanism that 
could have brought Recuay style motifs 
and iconography to the South Coast of 
Peru and was it a contemporaneous or a 
delayed mechanism? 

As a general observation, preserva- 
tion of Early Intermediate Period textiles 
on the North Coast has been relatively 
poor compared to that found on the South 
Coast during the same period. If the 
Recuay style textiles were actually recov- 
ered in the northern part of Peru, it seems 
reasonable to suspect they were found 
somewhere near the drier coastal region. 
Since the environment in the Callejon de 
Huaylas, and presumably most of the core 
Recuay area, is so hostile to organic preser- 
vation, it is rather unlikely that a painted 
cotton textile, or indeed any of the woven 
patterned textiles were found there. 

Recuay cultural influence in the 
northern coastal river valleys is not, how- 
ever, without precedent. Recuay style pot- 
tery has been reported from the Santa 
valley, and in limited quantities, from the 
three valleys to the north, the Chao, Viru 
and Moche as well.** Perhaps the only 
clearly documented recovery of a Recuay 
style textile occurred in association with 
what appears to be an early Moche style 
ceramic vessel.” Both were decorated with 
Recuay-like designs. The 25 cm x 140 cm 
tapestry piece had been fashioned into a 
pillow, and included along with the vessel 
and a variety of other offerings in a burial. 
The seated and flexed position of the 
mummy strongly suggests a highland ori- 
gin for the deceased, or at least for those 
who buried him. In contrast, Moche and 
other Early Intermediate Period burials of 
the North Coast are usually found in 
extended positions. The find was recorded 
in the Viru valley, barely five kilometers 
from the coast. 
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Further effects of interaction between 
Recuay and the contemporary coastal 
Moche culture have been described for the 
most southerly portions of the Moche 
realm, in the Nepefia valley area. The 
extent and form of site distribution indi- 
cates there was considerable Recuay occu- 
pation of the upper regions of the Nepefia 
valley and a slight but demonstrable pres- 
ence near the mid-valley region, where 
Moche and Recuay materials are mixed.” 
Another study describes the incidence of 
Recuay ceramic motifs on selected Moche 
vessels from all valleys. The evidence 
strongly suggests a one way flow of ideas 
and influence from Recuay to Moche, and 
supports the thesis that the Crested 
Animal figure, as it appears in Moche art, 
seems surely to have evolved from a 
Recuay model.” 


Commentary 


The fragments presented here as A and B 
are seen to be parts of a larger plain-weave 
cotton textile. Stylistic assignment for 
these otherwise unprovenienced frag- 
ments can be made on the basis of a strong 
correspondence between the reconstructed 
painted textile and Pashash and Recuay 
ceramic iconography. It is not particularly 
surprising that the most salient connection 
lies in the painted designs rather than in 
comparison to motifs in the textiles with 
woven patterning. Painted cotton textiles 
are actually the product of a weaver’s 
labor, in combination with a painter’s art. 
The few Recuay woven patterned textiles 
known to exist are remarkably uniform in 
design and iconography. Recuay painted 
designs, wherever they appear, whether 
on ceramic vessels or on the painted cloth, 
seem to be rather consistent as well. The 
clue lies in the surface on which the design 
appears and the materials or methods 
used to produce it. 

If this stylistic attribution is correct, it 
can reasonably be assumed that the recon- 
structed, painted cotton textile is approxi- 
mately 1500-2000 years old, based on 
dates that define the Early Intermediate 
Period and on radiocarbon age determina- 
tions from Pashash.” 

On the basis of the few Recuay textiles 
that are known, certain ideas and ques- 


tions arise. Although the current sample is 
small, perhaps it is time for a technical 
analysis of the woven patterned fragments 
that appear to cluster stylistically. Such a 
study might reveal valuable technical 
markers and lead to the attribution of 
other pieces not so easily identified 
through iconographic comparisons. 

As for the single cotton example, the 
questions of who painted it and where it 
was painted remain. Cotton was grown 
most successfully and in much greater 
quantity at lower elevations. Was the cotton 
for this textile spun, woven and painted on 
the coast, or perhaps traded or transported 
to the highlands for processing? The strong 
similarities do suggest that the artistic 
influence was fairly direct, and not 
processed through a series of intermediaries 
over long distances or long periods of time. 
Was it painted by Recuay craftsmen or by 
coastal people, recording their version of 
Recuay as seen from a distance? Who was 
in charge of getting the iconography and the 
composition rendered correctly? 

In the future, the continuing study of 
this and other, more narrative painted tex- 
tile scenes and designs may help to pro- 
vide answers to these and other questions 
about the lives, culture and ideology of the 
pre-Columbian people of Peru. 
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Notes 


1. King 1975, p. 119. 


2. As part of a long term, multi-faceted pro- 
ject, lam attempting to regroup and reassemble 
some very large Peruvian painted textiles in 
order to analyze iconography in its original 
context. As fragments from a single painted 
cloth may be found in widely scattered collec- 
tions, the success of the project depends on the 
use of many photographs and detailed mea- 
surements. By using small gradations of photo 
enlargements and reductions, dictated by origi- 
nal measurements, many fragments can be 
brought to the same scale and reassembled. 


3. It is believed no analysis has so far been 
performed to determine the properties of the 
dye or paint used on the cloth. 


4. See Wallace 1979 for discussion of other 
early plain weaves. I am grateful to Ann P. 
Rowe for bringing this reference to my atten- 
tion. 


5. Taullard 1949, pl. 158. 
6. King 1965, no. 40. 

7. Anton 1972, pl. 18. 

8. Bird 1973, p. 32. 


9. In the author’s experience, the yarn used in 
painted Peruvian archaeological textiles is gen- 
erally more coarsely spun and woven than the 
one described in this article. The cloth is usu- 
ally heavier as a result, and dye or paint sub- 
stances rarely saturate the cloth thoroughly 
enough to be seen on the reverse side. 


10. Wallace 1979, pp. 41-43. 


11. More archaeological textiles have been 
recovered from the dry coast of Peru than from 
any other ecozone in the region. Textiles are 
found to survive only under relatively excep- 
tional circumstances away from the desert 
environment of the coast. Additionally, while 
textiles woven of camelid fibers alone or com- 
bined with cotton warps are found at all eleva- 
tions, textiles of all cotton construction are 
more common on the coastal desert and 
foothills of the Western Cordillera. 


12. Menzel 1977, p. 89; Reichert 1977, p. viii. 


13. Bennett 1944, p. 11. 
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14. Bennett 1944, p. 99. 
15. Reichert 1982. 

16. Bruhns 1977. 

17. Proulx 1983. 


18. Bennett 1944, pp. 99-109; Lumbreras 1974, 
p. 111-118. 


19. See Grieder 1978. 
20. Grieder 1978, p. 52. 
21. Bennett 1944, p. 99; Grieder, 1978, p. 52. 


22. Levillier 1926, p. 76, pl. A; Bennett 1939, p. 
57; Bird and Bellinger 1954, p. 89; Garaventa 
1978a, p. 26; Kajitani 1982, pp. 60-61, pls. 82-83; 
Cahlander 1985, p. 12. 


23. Means 1930, pl. I; Taullard 1949, pls. 151, 
158; Trimborn 1959, p. 100; Ramos and Blasco 
1980, p. 82; Hillyer 1990, p. 18. 


24. No attempt has been made to achieve a 
thorough inventory of Recuay style textiles for 
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